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ENROLMENT IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN CANADA ,1925 
QR LATEST YRAR REPORTED. 


\ The number snrolled in all educational institutions in Canada in 1925 or the 
ie year reported was 2,228,873. This number was distributed among the various edu- 


tional institutions as follows:- 


ae Publicly controlled kindergarten, elementary and secondary schools, 1,965,832; 
rivate kindergarten, elementary and secondary schools (exclusive of such schools as are 
ffiliated with universities or colleges and which are included wider preparatory uni- 
ersity or college courses), 72,104; Indian schools, 14,222; schools for the deaf and 
blind, 1,561; agricultural, technical and night schools orcour ses undar college grada, 
95,684; schools for teacher~training, including vocational teacher-training and Dopart- 
mental sumer schools, 10,224; private business colleges, exclusive of correspondences 
Schools, 16,046; preparatory courses at miversities and colleges, 4,995; short, special 
and correspondence and extension courses at universities and colleges, 11,941; classical 
Colleges in Quebec (including nobn-subsidized classical schools), 9,899; regular courses 
an colleges other than classical, 8,531 andregular cowses in universities, 22,723. 

OF 2,378 students in correspondence course in universities, 1,233 were reported as be- 
tng in courses leading to degrees and not clswwhere included with the regular students 
While the remaining 1,145 correspondence students were clearly doing work of university 
@ade, so that there were at least 52,000 in regular university and college courses. 


The total of 2,228,873 in all educetional institutions excludes 3,260 in 
business colleges end 1,547 in Indian schools who may ba elsewhere included under pré- 
Wate schools. It includes all provinces and the Indians in the Yukon and Northwest 
lerr itor ies, A ca tain percentages should be deducted from the total on the score of 
mupils being counted more than once in changing from one school to anotha within the 
year. When it is considered that there are in Canada more than 60,000 teachers in- 

rc living so many diffeeent persons registering the attendance of pupils and students at 
my and all times throughout the year it is easy to see that a certain amount of dupli- 
tion of this nature is unavoidable and impossible to trace. Most of the inter change 
Ir obably takes place between publicly controlled schools in different parts of the 
sountry while @ small amount is due to shifting of pupils between public and private 
schools and other institutions. Nemes once entered on the register of a school are 
lsually not removed until the end of the school year except in cases wheres pupils are 
moved from cne room to another within the schools in one city or town or under the 
me school boerd,when they are transferred to the register of the room or school to 
Thich they are removed. When a pupil changes from, say, a rural school to & town school 
jithin the year it is assumed that he remains on the register of the rural school and 
S also entwed on the register of the town school and is thus registered twice. If 

le shifts more than once he is counted more than twice. In some provincss an attempt 
F made to rectify the enrolmmt allowing for these duplicate registrations, 


| Progress during the year.- In comparing the educational activities of last 
'ser with those of the previous year , item by item, and according to type of schools, 
mbstantial increases are seen in most cases. The following decreases, however, are 
‘ound in so many provinces that they may be considered fairly gmeral: 

Pupils in Agriculture, Botany, Drawing and Practical Subjects in ordinary, i.e. 
~Nnon-vocational schools. Nee: 

Teachers! salaries, especially in the cases of certain classes of certificates. 
Plant values, receipts for and expenditures on buildings. Thus by virtus of the 
decrease in building and site expenditures the total cost of education in one 
provinces dropped from $66.52 per pupil in the previous year to $61.91 in the last 
yeser , although the expenditure on teachers! salaries and other purposes showed in- 
creases. 

The numbers of pupils in the lower grades. This may mean sither less retardation 
or a decrease in thse populations. 


i A noteworthy decrease occurs in the case of the number of teachers with the 
ower grades of certificates and untrained teachers. Many provinces report a sufficient 
Jupply of trained teachers. The compensatory increase seams to take place in the case 
f middle rather than highe grades of catificates, a fact which may possibly be ex- 
lained by a tendency to pay lower salaries. If so, it would seem doubtful whether the 
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ale EES: 4 2,79% more ware in short courses for » 
teachers at pealbin nd vee schools and were taking these suimer courses to dm- 
ethan | ae. area or pr oSessional status and ther usefulness generally a 
ite siamo training fons a consid@abie proper tion of paler cs 

se payee fahout @& 000). To this information pipiens os ee pany IP 
cn assented in @ single table viz. that the number of hae te Pts ecorintan oe 

sr than it would have beon, by reason of more rigid selection ars ; 

the candidates for admission te normal schools than in forme years. 


Bducetional stetus of rupils.-The last two items pn seus Autabe deeeadou? 
approximate nonber in eleaentary and high school or ane ps sae pees nig 
of night hich scnools arda few ctner at aes te ene to determine. A 

rs eee at 5 6a. ti ir 
out of the reckoning since the status o © . ; ities end 
further estimate was made in the case of preperaicny Ay ae grades, 
1 : dae Bel {dered as being e ; | 

colleges, only 60 p.c, of those being consiae a sates 
his being the percentage ascat tained in othat pwivate schools of a sim 
ele 
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sharacter. Since this estimate may be somewhat low it will eke vie Ba cal | 
estimate in the tase of the only other estimate apenE Siva bebe sce ale- Mg 
the nuember of pupils. in certain technical institutions. The vipa heeics) pes 
mentary and secondary or higha’ grades are, therefore, correc aah pier’ gq ia 
gin of error. The'high proportions shown in one province &S oe oa Sinise: Hates aiid 
depend not only on: the respsc*ive ‘educational activities of these sp ae eet , 
on the age distritmtion. ‘Taking the age of 7 years as the Sen hee pe mae wath 
ginning elementary school and 15 years as the av erage age for mae 

the following figares based on the census of 1921 will explain this pointe 


Population at 15 years of age for every 1,000 at 7 years of age - 


Princes Rdwerd Island 900 — Ontar io 5 * ac ‘Manitoba : a 
Nova Scotia 855 ~ Quedec | 812 Alberta ot 
New Brunswick 832 British Columbia 702 Saskatchewan 618 


According to age distribution, then, Saskatchewan should have the eae 
woportion in Grade IX as compared with Grade I while Prince Edward Island sheuld 
have the largest, but this would not mean that in Saskatchewan a small or pr opor tion 
of the population went on to high school than in Prince Edward Isiand. _ The PEOPLE 
ticn in hfgh school grade or higher in the provines of New Brunswick is somewhat 
understated in Table I because the number of high school grade pupils in most of 
the rural ungraded schocls is not koown. An estimate shows that it is improbable 
that this number exceeds 100. Grade VIII or the last elementary grade, howeva’, . 
had 1,816 and Grade VII, 2,169 taking Latin while the numbers in these grades tak- 
ing Algsbra were 2,565 and 3,22] respectively. Since Latin and Algebra are usually 
cousidered high school subjects it is a queetion whethar the lest year of element 
ary school woi'k in-New Brunswick is not a genuine high school grade; especially as 
the amount of Latin and Algebra covered is equivalent to that usually covered in 4, 
high ‘school year and since the arithmetic, history and geography cover the amount 
of ground usually covered in a high school year. The addition of Grade VIII would 
increase the high school grade enrolment in the province by over 3,000. 


. The age distribution of the pupils and students in Table I can only be. | 
estimated except in the case of the publicly controlled and Pivate elementary and 
Secondary and some vocational schools. and classical colleges. This reduces the 
estimate to the vay small mincrity of the total number in educational institutions. 
In the cass of Bight schools and vocdtional schools the iower age limit is regula-— 


ted by statutes or regulations, these schools being provided for only pupils of uk 
édolescent or higher ages while in any case most of such pupils have discontinued 


ordinary school attendance and may therefore be considered adults. In the case of - 


universities and colleges the enrolment undax 16 is negligible except in the case 
vf those in preparatory ccurses who mist be consider ad Sgarately. If the age 

cf 16 years be taken as the boundary between child and aadilt education, such a — 
boundary being reasonable, considering that 15 is the upper limit for compulsory 
education (except in the case of adolsecent Acts) and that persons of 16 are out- 
Side the jurisdiction of juvenile courts, further that large numbers of parsons af 
16 are eng¢eged in gainful occupations - the foliowing table will show the extent 
cf adult education in Canada within a small margin of error. 


; Table 1(a). Adult Education in Canada: Number of persons, enrolled in Saat te nn 


anstitutions, who are either over 16 years or have discontimed ordinary 
school attendance, - te 


L; , Over 16 years in publicly controlled schools (including independént primary 
schools in Quebec and private schools in Alberta)......ccecesceee 106,921 
2, Over'16 years in classical colleges and independent classical" 
schools, CDC Fe sys 4 AT PS UPAR NR A 2 EN AD i 4, 337 
3. Over 16 yoars in private schools in other provinces...cse.deeas es! 3,142 
M Over 16 years in preparatory courses in universities (estimated), 2,500 
5 Business colleges (private).............. 6 AM PA) ARN KIDS Bele ce oh Ts 
6, Evening technical schools, and other night Poy UE NERA pec 71,547 
re Over 16 years in full time vocational schools in Ontario.......... 4,130 
8. Over 16 day and part time pupils in Ontario and full and part 
time vocational pupils in other provinces (est.)...... pees pe eee” 4530 
9. Regular, extension, short and correspondence courses in univer- _ 
PORE e MMM OL OAM... Ue. hun tle 4a gould ck bis olipaieaue le ee cy ata tine. ei mtaees 
10. Bosc Wery Grey ine SNeUS CULE, oJ wy winidie sie b.e\e giemtia aiait aye ais alain a eimai ans «10,224 
i yA i Se all ; 266,672 
ee Frouiser.collece..aperoky)waseesaaea sc vveeeidowsieg wer yeaa rere athe (eh g000 
a2. International correspondence schools (approx.)....secceseecsseees 5,000 
13... ~Shaw's correspondence schools REGEN is aaletuiu kena es MMe id 1,144 


2G ine) oh pete 


Grand total ~ estimated as over 16 years or as 
having discontimued ordinary school attendance.,..... 277,816 


‘Item 9 contains the registration in Workers! Educational Association 
courses. The gap in the above table is a number of systems of private trade 
schools and correspondence schools of which statistics have not deen compiled to 
date, alsO educational work carried on by business firms among their employees 
and apprentice schools. Some at least of the students taking such classes are 
also included in one or other of the above thirteen items; e.g. certain apprentices 
are taking correspondence courses, others are in the publicly supported vocational 
part-time classes, Taking this into consideration and the fact that the mumbers 
in individual trade schools, correspondence schools, etc., are small as compared 
with the enrolments of the systems mentioned, it wotild seem that an estimate of 
the total mumber of adults being educated is very close to the truth when placed 
at 280,000, without taking into consideration the educatiénal influence of 
public and other libraries which, of course,can not be estimated. Of these 
280,000 about 245,000 are taught in institutions either publicly controlled or 
publicly supported to some extent, while about 35,000 are in purely private 
institutions, 
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Notes to Table I. 


Summary of School Accomodation, Fnrolment and Average Attendance in 
all Ttucationsl Institutions. 


4 


. ): Pee i 3 
iy Including ‘87,53; primary sclools and 790 in nursery schools under control of 
Commissioners and Trustees. 


e/ Including Public, Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate 
7 £5 dina de bs whe ae j 2 AD : 
Te ees all day courses — ¢igures of Calendar year 1324 for the Public and 
Separate Schools and of the school year 1924-25 for the other schools. 


3/ Schools under miblic control oniy. The total usually quoted is 147,796 but 
this includes 2,1C4 in Private Schools. 


* Cy ai 5 i 
y/ Including «ll the students of the Technical and Agricultural Colleges except 
these following vegula: degree courses and including 25m. and 122 f. in the 
Victoria College of Art, delifax, 


5/ Including 312 in Day and 2,314 in Evening Tedhnical Schools. 


6/ Including 5,293 in, Vight Schools, 2,417 in Dressmeking Schools, and 3,410 in 
Schools of Avis and Trades ~ figures of 192%-c4, 


7/ Inclucing 11,595 in day full time courses, 1,739 in day part time courses, 
1,87 in day special courses, and 35,675 in evening courses at Industrial 
Technicel and art Schools, 2,130 in night elemensary sclhuols, and 3,000 in 
night high schools, figures of 1924—25. 

@/ Including 1,479 in day and 3,579 in evening technical schools. 

9/ Including 938 in day and 991 in evening technical schools. 


10/ Including 1,800 in day and 2,430 in evening technical schools and 238 in 
correspondence department. 


11/ _Indluding ¢,123 in day, 7,386 in evening and 195 in correspondence vocational 
courses, P : 


12/ Including 412 in Normal College, and 3S in Summer Teacher - training courses. 
/ ‘ % x - 4 ie 
13; \ Including 450 in Normal School and 30 in Vocational Teacher - training courses. 
14/ Tucluding 2,279 in Normal Echoois, 343 in Model Schools, ¢82 in Kindergarten- 
Primary courses and 14s in Vecationel Teachexs-training, over and above extra- 
mora students not counted and excluding the College of Hducation figures 


which are included with those of Universities. 


15/ Including 695 in Normal Schools and 25 in Vocational Teacher-training courses, 
but not including 610 who are included under item 9. 


16/ Figures of 1924, 

17/ Not including 109 who are entered under item 9. 

18/ Including regular Normal Schools 563, Vocational Teacher-training 47, and 
departmental summer school for teachers 350 but not including 294 who are 


indluded under item 9. 


19/ Not added in the totals of Quebec or the grand total of all schools below as 
it is not certain whether or not they are included elsewhere. 


20/ The total includes OUT in Northwest Territories and 199 in Yukon. 
21/ In institutions at Halifax, N.S, but supported by the province. 
22/ Including 466 blind and 1,095 deaf. 


23/ Including 53,953 in "independent primary schools" (i.e., independent of the 
control of commissioners and trustees) and 4,617 in independent nursery schools. 


2 / Included with the figures of classical colleges and private schools. 


25/ Exclusive of courses included in iteme, 
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Notes to Table 1. (cont'd). 


26/ Including 1,535 in evening courses at Technical Schools; 176 in special courses 
at Technical Schools; 353 in short courses at agricultural college; and 274 at 
evening courses in the schools of H.C.S. 


27/ Including classical colleges 9,285 and classical independent schools 614, 


28/ Including 762 in Dairy Schools, 638 in regular courses at the Technical Schools, 
351 in reguiar courses at the Colleges of Agriculture, 131 in regular courses at 
the school of H.C.S., 438 in Independent Schools where Superior Education is 


given, 1,382 in the schools of Fine Arts, 121 in Polytechnic School and 206 in 
Protestant Theological Colleges, 1923-2, 


29/ Excluding duplicates between universities and colleges. 
30/ Including 170 at Victoria College not elsewhere specified. 


“31/ Excluding preparatory and short courses and such other figures as have already 
been included in items 10 and 11. 


32/ It should be noted that in addition to the number shown in regular courses there 
are regular Arts students included under classical colleges (over 2,000 in 1925), 


and also students taking full arts course extra-murally, umer "Correspondence" 
courses about 1,300. 


33/ Excluding business colleges and Indian schools in Quebec and including Indian 
schools in N.W.T. and Yukon, 


34/ In calculating the mambers in elementary and secondary grades, night, special 
and part-time technical schools and schools for the blind and deaf are left out 
of the reckoning, except where the night schools were known to be high schools, 
The numbers in elementary grades in Public and Private ordinary schools also in 
Indian schools are known, Business College courses are assumed to be at least 
of Secondary rank, also preparatory and short courses at Universities and 
Colleges, except in the case of certain affiliated schools in Ontario where 
allowance was made for the mumber in elementary grades, The regular courses are 
clearly of higher grade than secondary, 


35/ Approximately. 


General Note:- 

To avoid the confusion that would result from giving totals different 
from those given in the provincial reports the figures of 1924 are used throughout 
for Quebec. In all cases except the primary and marsery schools the figures of 1925 
are also published in the provincial reports although the 1924 figures are used in 
making up their summary. The 1925 figures for each of the items in the above table 
except items 1 and 7 are as follows:- 


Technical non Collegiate courses 10,665 
Teacher-training pee Ar a8 
Blind and Deaf 698 
Short courses Universities and Colleges Re OLT 
Classical colleges 9,904 
Other Colleges (regular) 3,403 
Universities (regular) 1,280 
Monument National Lectures gh 


TOTAL ey 


Further, to avoid confusion, the short courses for teachers at 
universities and colleges are entered under item 9 instead of item 3. There were 
2,693 teachers in these short courses who might be added to the 10,224 in item 3 
making 12,917 in all in teaching-training, There were in all about 63,000 
teachers in CANADA, 
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